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The Education of the Blind Child with the 
seeing, in the Publie Sehools 


ALMEDA ADAMS, Cleveland, O. 


(Presented to the Department of Special Education of the National 
Education Association.—Stenographer’s Notes.) 


Mr. Chairman and members of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion: It has been said that a wo- 
man never knows when to stop talk- 
ing once she begins; therefore, if 
the Chairman will kindly put his 
gavel on me when my time is up, I 
will stop in the middle of my point. 

I am deeply sensible of the honor 
conferred upon me in being able to 
address this representative body. I 
come to you in behalf of the dwell- 
ers in the shadow, and I hope that 
what I say shall not have been spok- 
en in vain. 

Now, it seems to me that the ed- 
ucation of the special child, as you 
have taken it up, presents this great 
difficulty, namely: That the prob- 
lems of the physically defective and 
those of the mentally and morally 
defective are not, and never can be, 
the same. Neither does the fact 
that a child is a victim of a physical 
defect involve at all any abnormal 
condition of the mind or morals,— 
This is radically unlike the problems 


of the feeble-minded and incorrigi- 
ble child. 

In the presence of this noble ar- 
ray of educators, it were indeed 
presumptious for me to dare to add 
one to the nine thousand, nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine definitions of 
education which have been given by 
the learned, but I venture to say for 
my purpose, that education in its 
broadest sense, is the highest devel- 
opment along natural lines, of all 
the God-given powers, physical, 
mental and spiritual. By natural 
lines, we mean those lines deter- 
mined by the native endowment of 
the individual. 

The problem of the education of 
the blind child is, therefore, exact- 
ly like that of all other children, 
his seeing comrades, save that the 
peculiar thing to be taken into con- 
sideration in his case, is that of loss 
of vision. And believe me, the fact 
that this problem has been so slow 
of solution is largely due to your 
own over-estimate of the value of 
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this limitation, an estimate which 
arises from the fact that you are apt 
to give too great a prominece to the 
place that sight holds in the senses. 
Vision is not, as our seeing friends 
sometimes seem to think, the only 
sense. 

The child goes away for a day's 
outing, and when he comes back he 
is asked to describe minutely what 
he saw, but nothing is asked of him 
as to what he touched. 

In this connection would it not 
be well for us to ask ourselves to 
what degree of refinement of per- 
ception the child would attain if we 
were to devote the same effort to 
the cultivation of the senses of 
hearing and touch that we do to the 
sight ? 

The problem, then, of the blind 
child is peculiar simply in the fact 
that the child is blind. Suppose he 
doesn’t see? Suppose you subtract 
one sense from five, even though 
that sense be the greatest, the result 
is not zero. This takes no account 
of intuition, the sixth sense, which 
must ever remain our highest source 
of knowledge, because through that 
sense alone we may behold the in- 
visible, and stand face to face with 
God. 

The blind child, then, can do ev- 
erything that the seeing child can 
do. I wouldn’t for one moment 
have you imagine that I undervalue 
or minimize in any measure your 
great gift. But I do not think that 
the eye is the only organ by which 
light may reach the soul. 

Now, as you know, in the educa- 
tion of sightless children, the great 
institutions have done a noble work, 
and I will not minimize it,—but that 
they present many great disadvan- 
tages, it is impossible to deny. By 
this system the child is for years 
kept from that natural home and 
community life which is the natu- 
ral endowment of every child. This 
is during that entire formative pe- 





riod between the years of seven and 
twenty-one years of age, when the 
parents should dominate the child. 
Under those conditions a daughter 
grows to be a stranger to her mo- 
ther. At the time when the per- 
plexities of life come upon her, she 
has no one to carry them to. But 
most of all the children segregated 
in these schools are a distinct and 
peculiar class entirely separate from 
that seeing world in’ which they 
must spend the rest of their lives, 
As Prof. Barnes said yesterday, 
they get the blind habit, and when 
that blind habit is once fastened 
upon them, it is almost impossible 
to break it. And I will say right 
here, that I have never heard any- 
one discuss the problems of the 
blind with such marked comprehen- 
sion as that shown by Prof. Barnes. 

We have to admit certain tricks 
of manner and thought which seem 
to be the natural result of blindness. 
Why? Let the psychologist answer 
it,—with frequently biting the nails, 
for one thing, and when we grow 
older, we are given to talking and 
thinking far too much about our- 
selves and our little experiences. In 
a special school, it is very difficult 
to make a child realize the gravity 
of these thoughts, or put forth the 
proper effort to overcome them, 
whereas, in a seeing school, all 
these mannerisms disappear. 

Very much has been said here 
about the danger and mistake of 
institutionalizing education, — by 
which I judge they meant the indi- 
vidualizing of it. Now, you may 
state what you will about a well- 
organized institution. I heard a 
woman not long ago say that in her 
judgment, children were so much 
better cared for by the State than in 
homes, that they all ought to be car- 
ed for by the State. I thought she 
was much mistaken. In a State 
school, it is absolutely impossible 
for the teachers to study them. 

















There are never enough teachers to 
man the State schools and so long 
as our State Institutions are in the 
grasp of political machines, they 
may not always be manned by the 
best and wisest. 

To the city of Chicago belongs 
the honor of the initiative in the 
admission of sightless children to 
the public schools. After the IIli- 
nois school had taken the lead, it 
was decided to undertake the ex- 
periment, and on September 17, 
1900, thirty-seven Chicago schools 
were open to blind students. The 
supervisor of this work is Mr. John 
B. Curtiss, himself without sight. 
I have not the honor of his ac- 
quaintance, but he seems to be a 
man of large common sense. Every 
school has a special teacher whose 
business it is to teach the point 
reading and writing, the use of 
maps and other special apparatus, 
and also to study the peculiarities 
of the children and to help them by 
every means in her power. At 
first they are almost entirely in her 
care, to establish the right relation- 
ship between themselves and other 
students. When, however, the 
child has thoroughly mastered the 
point reading and writing, and be- 
comes accustomed to the apparatus 
he or she enters the school room 
with the other children and recites 
with them in everything and does 
exactly the same work that they do. 
In grammar and history they have 
been known to excel. Their prob- 
lems are done on the Braille slate, 
and they have the use of maps; a 
printer is employed whose business 
it is to reproduce the books used 
by the seeing children in the Braille 
or point system. As it is absolutely 
essential that the blind child should 
be taught the correct use of its 
hands, some sort of construction 
work is taught the younger child- 
ren, such as making paper boxes 
and making bead work, but person- 
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ally I believe that the value of bead 
work to the blind has been vastly 
exaggerated. As Miss Farrell said, 
construction work is designed to 
teach the use of the hands and 
should involve movements over 
larger surfaces, and should be 
taught to children. Bead work, on 
the contrary, is crampy; the beads 
are small, the patterns are small, 
and the artistic results are smaller 
still. I suppose I shall be eternally 
ostracized for saying this, but I al- 
ways did hate bead work, because it 
is so blind, and for once I am go- 
ing to speak my mind if I die for it. 

From figures that I have been 
able to obtain, there were registered 
last year twenty-nine — students, 
twenty-four in the grades, and five 
in the high school. In the high 
school the children needed no one 
to look after them; they handed in 
the same papers, took the same tests 
that all the other students took and 
they wrote out these tests on the or- 
dinary typewriter with which every 
high school is supplied. I have my- 
self used the Remington, the Cali- 
graph, the Blickensderfer, and the 
Smith Premier, and I don’t consid- 
er myself exceptionally proficient 
at all. 

One of the arguments that has 
always been used against this me- 
thod of education is the cost. Sta- 
tistics obtained several vears ago 
show that in) some thirty — bling 
schools, with 3,300 students, the 
average cost per capita was $270.00 
a year. In Chicago the last year 
the cost per capita was exactly 
$173.08. It may be true of course 
that the expense of providing spec- 
ial teachers and supplies is greater 
in the public schools than it would 
be in proportion in the — special 
schools, but this is more than com- 
pensated for by the fact that the 
cost of the child’s board no longer 
devolves upon the public, but upon 
the parents, where it should rest. 
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The fact that the cost is not greater 
will, I think, be more and more 
largely demonstrated as the work 
advances and it is found that the 
children can do more and more 
work with the normal apparatus. 
But you say, this is all very well 
for a big city like Chicago, where 
there is plenty of money to hire 
special teachers and provide appa- 
ratus, but in a smaller city it is im- 
possible. My dear teacher, wheth- 
er or not it be possible, rests alto- 
gether with you. 

At the age of seven I entered the 
primary grade of the public school 
of Urbana, O. I remained in this 
primary grade for one year, and 
passing the examination success- 
fully, learning meanwhile to read 
raised print. 

We have an_ illustration very 
much nearer home, in Shelby, O. I 
learned yesterday that there is a lad 
who has been in the public schools 
there for seven years. He went 
when he was six years of age. He 
has taken every grade without fail 
and passed a high grade of exam- 
ination. It came about in this wise: 
The child lost his sight through an 
accident and the mother went to the 
primary teacher, and I am going to 
take the liberty of using her name 
so that if any mother has an oppor- 
tunity of putting her boy under the 
tuition in the primary department 
of a woman of such rare culture 
and such sweetness of disposition 
as Miss Randall, of Shelby, I think 
she would be very foolish indeed if 
she did not do it. This mother went 
to Miss Randall and asked her to 
take her boy and she said she would 
do so. After the mother was gone, 
the superintendent said to her, “I 
don't think you realize what you 
are undertaking ; this boy will bea 
very great charge, and | don’t be- 
lieve you realize what yow are un- 
dertaking.” Miss Randall said, “I 
don’t see how I could refuse to take 


that boy, and compel that mother 
to send him away from home.” Ile 
said, “Yes, you could refuse to do 
it, you are under’ no obligations 
whatever to do it.” Miss Randall 
said, “Unless you forbid my doing 
it, I will take the boy.” Three 
months later the superintendent 
came in to introduce the fire drill, 
and he said, “You had better ask 
Wade to sit still.” She said, “No, 
sir, Wade doesn’t sit still for any- 
thing.” She told him to put his 
hand on the boy in front of him, 
and after a few times, he could do 
it. He rides a bicycle, rides a pony 
and uses roller skates. He is head 
and front with all the boys in Shel- 
by. 

Suppose such a case as this: Sup- 
pose that Mary’s mother comes to 
your superintendent, because that 
is what she would probably natur- 
all do, and says to him, “I can’t bear 
to send my little daughter from 
home,—won't you take her into 
your schools and do the best you 
can for her?” Now, the superin- 
tendent lays the matter before the 
teacher,—he lays the matter before 
you, and almost the only extra work 
it would be for you is the teaching 
of the point system, and anybody 
with a grain of sense can learn 
that. How do I know? Well, once 
when I was a girl, and let me tell 
you that was long, long ago, way 
back in the pre-historic ages, |! 
knew a young man who learned the 
point system in two hours, all for 
the sake of writing letters to a gill 
who couldn’t see and my mother 
said that if that boy could learn the 
point system in so short a time for 
such foolishness as that, any goose 
could learn it, and I have always 
taken her word for it. 

The point system of reading and 
writing is a sort of tangible short- 
hand. It consists of dots very 
much like the pin holes you used to 
prick in paper when you were chil- 
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dren, and the number and arrange- 
ment of the dots makes the letters. 
The slates designed for the purpose 
can be obtained from any special 
school for the enormous sum of 
$1.25. 

Unfortunately, there are two sys- 
tems of point in vogue in the Uni- 
ted States, the New York point, and 
the Braille. The Braille is the Ku- 
ropean system, which was in- 
vented first in France, and with 
some modifications is still used. The 
New York. point is a modification 
of the system, invented by Afr. 
Waite, of New York City. 

Between you and me and that 
proverbial gate post I believe that 
the relative merits of the two are in 
the proportion of six to half a doz- 
en, and over the two there has been 
endless jangle, which I firmly be- 
lieve has immeasureably retarded 
the education of the blind. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that there will 
be a uniform type. In the mean- 
time, use the one in vogue in the 
city where your school is located, 
and | herewith pledge myself to 
write a long letter of instruction to 
any teacher who wishes to learn the 
point system for the sake of being 
able to help the children. 

One of the most important fea- 
tures of the education of a blind 
child must be its physical training. 
All the conditions of its life are ab- 
solutely opposed to the development 
of normal, physical vigor. We take 
to a rocking chair as naturally asa 
duck does to water, and our seeing 
friends are always ready to wait or 
the blind. But the blind child should 
be urged to join in all the sports of 
his seeing comrades. When I was 
going to school as a child, I jeal- 
ously claimed my place in blind 
man’s buff. Did I ever get hurt? 
You ask my nose. 

lhese things are true, and there- 
fore, when Mary’s mother comes 
to you, I must ask you not to refuse 








her request. Perhaps you may be 
able to find some young woman of 
leisure in’ the neighborhood who 
will be willing to help you, but if 
not, if this burden and task must 
fall upon those already heavily bur- 
dened, still, dear teacher, must I 
cry to you to accept it, for you know 
as well as I do that it is only those 
who are already ladened to the wa- 
ter line who can take on any addi- 
tional cargo. My plea is for a nor- 
mal life for these little sightless 
children. Not segregated, not 
classed together, not made peculiar, 
but simply allowed to live out the 
laws of their being, for, as one of 
the best women that I have the pri- 
vilege of knowing, said, “We are all 
just folks.” and these blind child- 
ren are just exactly like other chil 
dren with the same dreams, the 
same hopes and the same ambi- 
tions. ‘To be sure, there may be 
thirty-nine other children in school, 
but suppose that each of those thir- 
tv-nine children is asked to sac- 
rifice one-twentieth of the time that 
would be devoted to him, and this 
would be ample time to give to the 
sightless child. But you say the 
school is conducted for the benefit 
of the normal child. We used to 
say that society was conducted for 
the benefit of the strong. Are we 
going back to the philosophy of 
John Smith, the philosophy that puts 
a premium on selfishness, which 
says that if a man will only serve 
himself well enough, he will be 
serving others. What has been the 
result of that service, let the his- 
tory of the corporations answer. 
Will not that sacrifice of the twen- 
tieth part of the time be a better 
sacrifice and a better education tor 
him? Suppose, for instance, that 
on the play ground he is asked to 
take some precaution and be careful 
of the sightless child, wouldn't this 
tend to his highest development ? 
We have a little girl in Cleve- 
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land, four years old, who has been 
in the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church kindergarten for some three 
months, and the teacher says it is 
impossible for her to discover whe- 
ther the kindergarten has done the 
most for this little girl, or whether 
she has done most for the kinder- 
garten. One day one of the oldest 
children came to the principal and 
said, “Do you suppose Edna's papa 
and mamma would sell her for one 
hundred dollars,” and he said, “No, 
dear, I dont suppose they would.” 
She said, “My papa says if they 
will sell her for one hundred dol- 
lars, I can buy her, and I want lit- 
tle Edna for my own.” They reach 
their little hands to you, these chil- 
dren of the dark, and ask not your 
pity,—pity is the guerdon of the 
weak,—not your mere idle passing 
wonder over their little achieve- 
ments. They ask for light, the rad- 
iant light of knowledge that shines 
from within outward and glorifies 
all life, and when you have granted 
this boon, what then? They do 
ask your help, for you are stronger 
than they. They ask your help in 
securing positions, they ask your 
help in making the world believe 
that they can do the things that they 
say they can do. 

Will you pardon a personal il- 
lustration: I go to a choir direct- 
or and ask for a position. He says, 


“Oh, that would be absolutely im- 
possible, Miss Adams, we must have 
a soprano who reads at sight.” And 
then they get a young lady who 
hasn't had as many advantages as 
I have had in some other ways, but 
she reads at sight, perhaps, but it 
isn't, as Mr. Ellison used to say — 
it isn’t first sight, or second sight, 
or even third sight, and so they 
drill her over and over again, and 
they imagine that they have a sight 
reader, and that a blind soprano 
would be a hopeless obstacle. 
Now, you can correct some of 
these things, for we long to stand 
beside you ; we seek a soldier's share 
in the struggle that we may win a 
soldier’s crown, for in the battle of 
life, dear friends, the laurels are not 
alone for him who succeeds as the 
world measures success,—they are 
for the one who fights his fight 
bravely and patiently unto the end, 
with his face ever toward his foe, 
with the eyes of his spirit ever open 
toward the eternal vision. For who 
hath not God, the Lord, and in [is 
name we pledge you to universal 
brotherhood, until we all come home 
at last, both we who stand in the 
shadow, and you who stand in the 
sun, into that fair city where they 
need no more the sun by day nor 
moon nor stars by night, for the 
Lord, God giveth them light. 


There is a real demand for the matter published in this 
paper each month, but altho we issue 1000 copies, our subscriptions 
do not pay the publishing expenses. 


We need and shall welcome and appreciate gifts to the 


“Paper Fund.” 














The Fool Class 


HENRY H. GODDARD. 


Many Superintendents hesitate to 
form a “special class’ through fear 
that it will become known among 
the children as the Fool Class and 
thus bring undeserved odium upon 
any children that are selected for it 
and unpleasant opposition from the 
parents of these children. 

That such things have occurred 
is true, but that such an event is 
unavoidable or even likely to iccur 
is by no means the case if the “spec- 
ial class” is rightly understood and 
managed. 

If the “special class’ is made a 
fool class it will in all probability 
soon be so named by Young Amer- 
ica. If the dull pupils are picked 
out and put into a class and given 
work which only emphasizes their 
dullness it cannot but be a dull 
class in every sense of the word. 

In Germany these schools are 
very much of this character. Hilfs- 
schule seems to mean a_ school 
which especially tries to help a dull 
boy to do what his brighter brother 
or sister does under the regular re- 
gime. It is much the same in Eng- 
land. 

The experience of neither of 
these countries is enticing. The 
German Hilfsschulen which started 
out with the idea of bringing these 
children up to normality and _re- 
turning them to the regular class, 
have practically abandoned _ this 
idea and the classes have become 
merely places where dull, backward 
or feeble-minded children are kept 
in school until the compulsory age 
Is passed and then turned loose up- 
on the community but little better 


than as tho they had never been to 
school. 

In England the “special class” 
has made so little impression upon 
the public that the Chief Inspector 
Says it is entirely within the bounds 
of possibility that the whole system 
of “special classes” will be given up 
at any moment. 

If we work along the same lines 
that these countries have done, 
there is no reason to hope that we 
can be more successful than they. 

We must show our wisdom by 
avoiding their mistakes and our wit 
by using better methods. These bet- 
ter methods are already to be found 
in practice in a few places and need 
only to be pointed out to be recog- 
nized as the rational solution of the 
difficulty. 

The “special school” must be 
different from the regular school, 
so different that neither child or 
parent will be able to compare the 
two. 

The difference between these two 
schools should be in favor of the 
special class—at least for the spec 
ial child. It must look different, it 
must be arranged differently and it 
must work differently. It must be 
planned for the child and not the 
child for it. It must seek to elicit 
progress in whatever direction the 
child shows an aptitude or a wil 
lingness to go. It is progress that 
will make the child happy and si- 
lence all objections on the part of 
parents. en 

For the carrying out of this idea 
we should have plenty of space— 
a large room or building; for ac- 
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cording to this plan it matters not 
whether we have a special class in 
a regular school or a special school 
(and each has its advantages). A 
large room well lighted and well 
ventilated (many a child is back- 
ward because he gets no fresh air 
at home either in the living room or 
in the sleeping room. ) If this room 
Hl | has nothing in it that is seen in an 
i ordinary school room, all the bet- 
: ter. Tables, benches, a few chairs 
| with plenty of cupboards for work- 
ing material and tools will consti- 





tute the general equipment. Then 
let there be material and tools for 
i doing anything that any child may 
t possibly want to do. Constructive- 
H ness is a human instinct that is sel- 


dom lacking even in feeble-minded 
children. And it is one that can be 
counted on to bring a_ response. 
Therefore we are reasonably cer- 
tain of not reckoning without our 
host when we provide the above 
equipment. 

One thing more is necessary—a 
teacher. Let no one take charge of 
this class who has not the willing- 
ness and the ability to be guided by 
the child and the ability to master 
any trade that the child may wish 
to work in at least sufficiently well 
to give him all the help he needs. 









When such a teacher is found pay 
him or her in proportion to the high 


es 





deomads that are being 1 mz nade. 

There is no more danger of such 
a school as this being called a Fool 
Class than there is of a university 
being called a day nursery. Sucha 
class will be a success from the day 
it is opened and once opened it will 
be no more possible to close it than 
it is to abolish the public school. 

This is not theory. Some of the 
classes already formed and with 
only part of the above mentioned 
equipment are accomplishing mar- 
vellous results. One mother came 
to the teacher with tears of joy and 
gratitude running down her cheeks 
and said, “What have you done to 
my Willie? He borrowed a screw- 
driver of you and came home and 
fixed a lock for me and he takes an 
interest in things for the first time 
in his life.’ The teacher might 
have answered that she had given 
him that which is the most highly 
prized by each of us—the con- 
sciousness that he could do some- 
thing useful. 

A teacher of a New York “spec- 
tal class’ had an exhibition of the 
work done by her pupils. The mo- 
ther of a normal child in the regu- 
lar grade came and asked, “When 
will my boy be promoted to this 
room ?” 

That will never be 
CLASS. 


called a Foor, 
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felumnae Department 


(This Department will be devoted to matter by or pertaining to the 
Alumnae of our Summer School for Teachers.) 


AT THE TRAINING SCHOOL. 
MARION I. NOYES, ’08. 

It is visiting day. A father and 
mother have called to see their lit- 
tle girl who has for sometime been 
living in the School. 

They love this child, even more 
than her brothers and sisters, for 
this little one through her weak- 
nesses has made herself doubly 
dear. 

As we sit and watch the little 


group, we notice the great sorrow. 


shown on their faces. The father 
looks long and earnestly into the 
child’s face vainly trying to find 
some signs of improvement or hope 
for the future. The mother holds 
her child lovingly in her arms and 
looks sadly into the face upturned 
to hers. 

And then we wonder in our own 
minds why it was that this little one 
should be so afflicted. 

Perhaps the child may have in- 
herited the weakness ; the cause may 
have been at birth, or possibly be- 
fore birth. 

Then, as is sometimes the case, 
feeble-mindedness may be the re- 
sult of accident, disease or some 
great over-pressure after birth. 

But whatever the cause, the child 
is here—and here where it receives 
all care and attention. 

How good it is to know that not 
only here at the Vineland Training 
School but in all parts of our coun- 
try today people are making a study 
of the feeble-minded, that they may 
help them and make them happier. 

In looking back we find how lit- 
tle has been done for this class of 
children. 


Children have even been put 
away on account of their infirmi- 
ties. 


Now much is being done to 
strengthen, elevate and make 


more joyous the lives of the feeble- 
minded. 

The Training School at Vineland 
is doing much towards solving this 
problem. 

In the first place there is an al- 
most ideal spirit pervading the 
whole Institution. 

Children are supremely happy 
and follow their leaders with wil- 
ling, loving hearts. 

‘he school work is based upon 
principles of helpfulness. and the 
work done by the pupils shows the 
best possible training of hand and 
mind. 

The child is taught to do the work 
that will prove the most helpful to 
him during life. The work is well 
classified. 

The laboratory for research work 
is also of the greatest importance. 

It is not merely an important 
work, but one from which the 
greatest good may result. 

\Who can tell to what point the 


psychological experiments. may 
lead? 
It opens before one’s mind 2 


great field of possibilities. 

In whatever direction we turn we 
find that a deep study is being 
made for the child’s sake. 

Then, again, the Institution 


stands for the prevention of fee- 
ble-mindedness. 

And if we have caught the right 
spirit we must realize our own res- 
ponsibilities in this matter and be 
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willing to stand and say what we 
think to be right. 

And so I am glad that it has been 
my privilege to spend three weeks 
in Vineland. 

I shall never forget, and I have 
much to carry away not only in my 
note books but in my mind and 
heart. 

At times as I have looked upon 
the boys and girls assembled _ to- 
gether, one thought that was given 
early in the course has been pres- 
ent with me: 

“Let us be very tender towards 
these children. Who can tell why 
they were sent into the world so 
weak and defective? We may be 
entertaining angels unawares.” 

And so, I have at moments felt, 
that in some way, | cannot tell how, 
or why, I have been drawn a 
little nearer towards heaven, and 
that the children have, indeed, been 
angels of God sent to teach me. 


SCHOOL GARDEN HARVEST. 
BERTHA C. FLOWERS, 07 


“There is a cantaloupe ripe in my 
garden,” “There are four cucum- 
bers ripe in my garden,” “When will 
my peanuts be ripe?” Such are the 
constant remarks of our amateur 
farmers. 

From digging of ground to eat- 
ing of fruit “my garden” has had 
a particular fascination, and every 


step from first leaf to formation 
and maturing of fruit, has been 
faithfully watched. 

Each school child has his own 
little plot to plant as he wishes or 
the class plants the plot, each child 
then having certain rows as his 
own. 

Austin H. and Norman L. have 
picked eighty (80) ears of corn. 

Henry P. was the fortunate 
grower of the first cucumber which 
was served as a treat to his friends 
their first day at camp on July 6th. 
He and Ralph M. have since gath- 
ered forty-one (41) fine speci- 
mens. 

Norman L,. raised the first can- 
taloupe and he and Louis B. will 
have more very true friends as 
will also Maude K. and Philip W. 
when their now small watermelons 
become luscious. 

The peas, beans, lettuce, radish- 
es and tomatoes have afforded 
many treats and won many friends. 
“You give me something out of 
your garden and I will give you 
something out of mine,” is the only 
commercial spirit present. 

All are now anxiously watching 
the lima beans, sweet potatoes, egg 
plants and the fancy and curious 
gourds. Probably the waiting that 
proves hardest to endure, is the 
peanut gathering as there is much 
talk of the coming peanut parties 
that are to be given. 
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Prevention now or Cure Later 


(We read many articles like the two presented in the following pages. 


Shall we not think and then ACT?) 


HOW ISITIN YOUR COMMUNITY 
Report of 
DR. T. FRANKLIN GIFFORD. 


Will the reader stop a moment 
and ask himself if he is doing any- 
thing to better the health conditions 
of the children in his community. 
Then read the following report of 
Dr. T. Franklin Gifford, Director- 
General of the Sanitol Educational 
Association of American Dentists. 
Then ask the question again. 

“The following is my report to 
the Alton Board of Education and 
the Upper Alton Board of Educa- 
tion, after the completion of my 
work in those two cities. 

“I examined 1,240 school child- 
ren in Alton and 354 in Upper AI- 
ton. These, of course, were all vol- 
untary examinations. Children en- 
tered into the work most enthusias- 
tically and the teachers gave me 
their complete co-operation and 
pleaded for a continuance of the 
work. 

“The dental provisions recom- 
mended in my report to the Boards 
of Education to those two cities 
was based on the recommendations 
offered at a special meeting called 
by the Dentists of that city, which 
you will note in my report.” 


REPORT TO THE BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION, OF ALTON, ILL. 


Mr. President and Members of the 
Board of Education: 


“T hereby submit to your honor- 
able body, for your just considera- 
tion, report of the statistics com- 
piled and examinations made of the 


>. 


mouths of the children attending 
public schools in your city. 

“T examined the mouths of 1,- 
504 children; 354 of them attended 
school in Upper Alton. Of this to- 
tal number, 1,109, or 78 per cent. 
had teeth that needed immediate 
filling; 115 required just a dental 
cleaning. What I mean by that is 
their teeth were coated with stains 
and a deposit of tartar around the 
crowns of the teeth, which could 
only be removed by going to a dent: 
ist; 57 just required roots extract- 
ed; 31 needed their teeth straight- 
ened. Of the total number, 1,594 
children, I found only 37 that did 
not require any form of dental 
treatment. 

Some 3 per cent had running ab- 
scesses; 680 children had never 
been to a dentist ; 780 reported that 
they had visited their dentist when 
forced by pain. Of the total num- 
ber only 134 visited their dentist 
regularly, or had what is called a 
family dentist. I found 83 children 
with adenoid growths and enlarged 
tonsils in need of immediate opera- 
tion. ‘This is not taking into con- 
sideration the great number with 
inflamed tonsils and not in need of 
immediate operation, but simply re- 
quiring local treatment by a physi- 
cian. 

“T beg to call attention to the 
present existing conditions in one 
of your schools. Some 15 per cent. 
of the children attending these 
schools were suffering with an in- 
flammatory condition of the tonsils, 
and a number that I examined had 
white ulcers on their tonsils. In 
one school I found two suffering 
from skin disease of such nature 
that I question whether any mem- 
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ber of the Board of Education 
would be willing to allow his chil- 
dren to use the same towel or any- 
thing following the use by either of 
these children. 

“In your schools of Alton I also 
found nine hereditary syphilitics. 
Another thing I was very much sur- 
prised to learn was that 10 per cent. 
or some 153 children reported that 
they had only one tooth brush for 
the whole family, and that they all 
used it. 

“Some six children were suffer- 
ing with what is termed in the pro- 
fession, malnutrition. Some four 
children had protrusion of the teeth 
caused by thumb sucking. 

“The result of enlarged tonsils 
and adenoid growth is_ generally 
improper breathing, viz., breath- 
ing through the mouth instead 
of the nose, and with such 
procedure the child is bound to 
have improper lung and chest ex- 
pansion. 

“I was asked by your worthy Su- 
perintendent, when talking about 
the conditions which existed in cer- 
tain schools, if there was anything 
in the way of lack of provision of 
school facilities that would be the 
means of causing these peculiar 
conditions. 

“I feel that this is a matter thar 
should be taken up and more thor- 
oughly investigated by your Board, 
and the only way feasible is by an- 
pointing a medical inspector or in- 
spectors in your schools, and then 
take up the study of general sani- 
tary conditions. I feel, however, 
that there is no school more in need 
of a medical inspector than the 
Lincoln school, tor I take into con- 
sideration that this school draws 
from every part of the city. In or- 
der for a child to complete his 
course, he must go to this school 
to take the eighth grade. For this 
reason you may look for a more 
complicated condition of — affairs 


here than in any other particular 
school. Another fact that is well 
to draw to your attention is that 
the children areat an age when such 
conditions might be looked for. 

“Though not behind the Eastern 
cities in the provision for public 
education, they are ahead of us in 
the provision of medical and dent- 
al inspectors in their public schools, 
and a thorough investigation on the 
part of your Board of those cities 
in which the schools have their 
medical inspectors will prove to you 
that those cities are clear of epi- 
demics that have their origin in the 
school house; and it is a known fact 
that most epidemics start at the 
school house, due to the close as- 
sociation in which the children are 
brought. 

“Before leaving your city the 
practicing Dentists of that place 
met me and decided to form a local 
dental association called the Alton 
Dental Society. They will be only 
to glad to take up this work as rec- 
ommended in my report, and at the 
commencement of each term of the 
schools the local Dentists will draw 
for the schools, and the schools as- 
signed they will enter and examine 
the mouths as examined by myself, 
using charts submitted by our As- 
sociation, and simply sign the name 
of the Alton Dental Association. 
In this way the name of no indi- 
vidual Dentist will be mentioned 
and it will be a universal benefit. 

“No one can appreciate this more 
than the medical members of your 
Board. 

“Your Board is blessed by hav- 
ing members from the medical pro- 
fession, yet they are handicapped 
by the fact of their being medical 
men. Although they appreciate 
more the need of these provisions 
they are in so delicate a position 
that it is a question whether they 
should advocate such a movement 
for fear of it being looked upon as 
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a movement for personal gain. Yet 
the remaining members of your 
Board are in a position to act and 
make your present medical mem- 
bers medical inspectors in your 
schools.” 


THE HOME FINISHER. 
BERTHA POOLE. 


“Stitch—stitch—stitch— 

In poverty, hunger and dirt; 
And still with a voice of dolorous 

pitch— 

Would that its tone could reach 

the rich— 
She sang this song of the shirt!” 

“Six cents, lady.” I took a pair 
of men’s trousers from the pile on 
the floor and looked at the quaint 
little figure rocking slowly in the 
high back chair. She was an old 
German woman, sixty-four years 
old, living quite alone, in a little 
room ten by twelve, in a rear tene- 
ment. Her head, with its black cro- 
cheted kerchief, nodded gently as I 
examined the sewing: 

“Yes; that is what they pay; six 
cents for finishing, two hours’ sew- 
ing on each pair. But the boss 
does not know that,” she added 
quickly, “the rheumatism in my 
hands makes me slow. Girls work 
much faster. They finish in half 
that time. Does not the lady think 
the boss kind? He lets me take the 
work home, now that I am old, and 
the noise of the machine bothers my 
head. If it were not for his kind- 
ness I should starve. 

“Yes, the lady is right. It makes 
a difference in the pay. Eight cents 
for those who work in the shop and 
six for me. But what can I do? 


There is not enough work for the 
young—the old have no chance. 
Often one pair is all the work 1 can 
get then, like to-day, I am given 
eight pairs to finish before night. 

“What are the hours? Why, lady, 
that depends upon the season. In 
summer, when there is a rush or- 
der, I work from five in the morn- 
ing ’till nine at night, but in winter 
it is too cold—the hands do not ear- 
ly get over the stiffness and I must 
work much later, ‘till midnight and 
after. 

“No, it is not as hard as the lady 
would think. One gets accustom- 
ed to all things, and I have sewed 
all my life—first in the old coun- 
try and then here in Chicago, for 
all of thirty-three years. 

“Tf only one could be sure of the 
rent. The houseman (owner) is 
very kind, but he must have his 
money, and it is not easy to find all 
of two dollars each month. The 
lady can see how one must be care- 
ful. Meat is not possible, nor milk 
for the coffee, but always there is 
one meal a day and often two. 

“The hunger does not make the 
heart ache, lady; it is for my child 
I cry. Is it n t strange the machine 
should kill her? She was young, 
only forty, and had worked but 
thirty years. Yet it killed her. Yes, 
it did. The machine killed her; 
the fastest worker of them all. T 
have thought about it often, and 
I know. That is why I cannot sew 
in the shop. The machine speaks 
always the same, and it speaks true, 
‘T did it! T did it!” 

The needle fell from her tremb- 
ling, swollen fingers. The old wo- 
man buried her face in the rough 
woolen pants she was finishing. 
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The Training of Baekward Children 


(From “The Mt. Airy World.”) 

The average visitor to a school 
for the deaf rarely leaves without 
assuring the teacher whose class he 
has seen that “It must take lots of 
patience.” But it certainly does not 
require so much patience to teach 
the deaf as it must to teach those of 
feeble mind, and if one feels dis- 
couraged with his work let him seek 
out the Superintendent of the 
Training School at Vineland, New 
Jersey, and get inspiration from his 
cheerful smile and optimistic views 
of life. If anyone can turn the 
cloud so as to show its silver lining, 
he is the man. Having listened to 
an address by him two years ago 
the Teachers’ Association was glad 
to welcome him again at the meet- 
ing on February 5th, when he spoke 
upon “The Teaching and Training 
of Backward Children.” 

The speaker began by showing 
how the harsh words once used to 
classify abnormal persons have 
been softened. The “Mad House” 
has become a “Hospital for the In- 
sane” and the “Imbecile Asylum” is 
a “School for Backward Children.” 
For no longer are there any feeble- 
minded children, idiots or imbeciles ; 
they are now simply backward. 

There are hardly ten persons ina 
hundred who know that there are 
subnormal children, and not more 
than one out of the ten knows any- 
thing of the work that is done for 
their instruction. The work as car- 
ried on at Vineland is based upon 
the three principles, “Encourage- 
ment’, “Happiness”, “Interest”. 
Many of the suggestions offered in 


the discussion of this work are just 
as applicable to the instruction of 
the deaf or normal child as to the 
feeble-minded. 

One of the greatest principles in 
the training of all children is to 
make them feel that they are doing 
something. Children like notoriety, 
and will often misbehave in order 
to attract attention. It is the pro- 
vince of the teacher to so direct the 
work of the child and give him the 
desired attention and such encour- 
agement as to bring out the best 
that is in him. The color and cut 
of the teachers’ garments, and her 
method of hair-dressing may affect 
the pupil for good or bad. Anything 
of this nature that antagonizes the 
child should have no place in the 
schoolroom. 

It is often supposed that a school 
for the feeble-minded is dismal and 
gloomy, but the Training School at 
Vineland is one of the happiest 
places on earth, for there happiness 
is placed first. No one ever does 
anything that he does not wish to 
do except when he does nothing, for 
nothing is what is given him to do 
in place of the thing he will not do. 
If a child refuses to do the task as- 
signed him, volunteers are called 
for and while the refusing one sits 
doing nothing, a volunteer performs 
his task and receives the praise and 
perhaps the material reward that 
might have been his. If, however, 
he refuses to do nothing, he is car- 
ried off bodily to a small, unfur- 
nished room called “The Quiet 
where he may work off by himselt 
the superfluous energy that his 
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teacher or attendant did not know 
how to direct in the proper chan- 
nels. 

In the matter of punishment it is 
a mistake for grown-ups to try to 
get square, as we call it, with child- 
ren. If we deprive them of certain 
privileges because of bad conduct, 
it ought to be possible for them to 
earn them back, for even a very low 
grade child will see that if he has 
lost all hope of reward there is no 
use for him to try to be good, and 
he will go on from bad to worse. 
The possibility of regaining the lost 
privileges will act as a stimulus to 
renewed effort. 

There is a vast difference be- 
tween “learning to read” and “read- 
ing to learn.” The ordinary prim- 
ers and reading books, with their 
easy but unfamiliar words that re- 
quire so much explanation that af- 
ter all really fails to explain, were 
found lacking in interest to back- 
ward children. So after a futile at- 
tempt to compile a set of readers 
that would be adapted to the needs 
of the pupils, the plan of allowing 
each pupil to make his own reading 
book was hit upon. By learning to 
write the things that they said, and 
choosing subjects that interested 








them, the children soon prepared 
reading books, each child’s different 
from every other child’s, from 
which they were able to read more 
fluently than normal primary child- 
ren from their “I see an ox,” “The 
ox goes up” book. By thus learn- 
ing to write their books they learn 
to read and then it is but a step to 
reading to learn from the simple 
printed page. In this, as in other 
school work, reviews are not en- 
couraged. If reviews are necessary 
there must be error in the teaching. 

In the Training School at Vine- 
land there is a well-equipped psy- 
chological laboratory with a trained 
investigator, Dr. Henry H. God- 
dard in charge, to study the child- 
ren, especially their ability to con- 
trol themselves. An account of this 
laboratory and some of the research 
work that has been done there is to 
be found in the first number of The 
Supplement, issued in connection 
with the December number of The 
Training School, the monthly organ 
of the Institution. 

At the close of his talk the Su- 
perintendent exhibited a great many 
photographs illustrating the build- 
ings, pupils, and work of his school. 
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lore Encouragement 


In St. Louis is an organization 
with the above name. Its spirit 
should be the spirit of today and 
we are glad to print its announce- 
ment in the hope that it may be 
passed on. It is as follows: 

To Business INTERESTS: 

The purposes of the National 
Prosperity Association of St. Lou- 
is are: 

To keep the dinner pail full, 

To keep the pay car going, 

To keep the factory busy, 

To keep the workmen employed, 

To keep the present wages up. 

Some of us have discovered that 
our business showed a profit in Ap- 
ril. Our business was not profita- 
ble for three minths before April. 

We came together informally, 
and compared notes. The situaticn 
in St. Louis was better than we 
had thought. We asked represer- 
tatives of different lines of trade 
to meet with us, and enlarged the 
investigation. Much evidence of 
restored confidence and returning 
prosperity was offered. We feit 
that this community ought to be 
fully informed ; that the encourage- 
ment should be extended beyond St. 
Louis. 

The organization of the National 
Prosperity Association of St. Lou- 
is followed. The Association has 
nothing to do with the past. It 
looks forward. It is not political. 
It has a platform. The two planks 
are, a square deal and a square 
meal for every man. 

There is nothing fundamentally 
wrong with the business situation. 
The financial clouds have rolled by. 
The crop prospects,—that basis of 
all things for all of us —are excep- 
tionally good. We believe we can 





get back to normal conditions 
quickly, if we will. We do not see 
why we should wait for the closing 
months of 1908, or for the Spring 
of 1909. We have passed the low 
level. The commercial sun is shin- 
ing. This is the business May Day. 
The time for this movement is ripe 
now. It was not ripe before. 

The National Prosperity Assc- 
ciation of St. Louis has definite 
plans to expedite its purposes. 

pan ee 

lo carry out these plans it will 
ask the co-operation of every news- 
paper, every business, industrial 
and labor organization in St. Louis. 

The St. Louis movement may 
spread to other communities. We 
hope it will. The prosperity we 
promote is national. No city er 
town can monopolize a good thing 
in business. We prosper, we stag- 
nate, we recede, we grow, all to- 
gether. That is the lesson of the 
six months which ended last night. 
We invite every business man to 
talk the Gospel of Good Cheer. 

The plans and methods of the 
National Prosperity Association of 
St. Louis are available to any busi- 
ness organization or any individual 
anywhere. Our Association will 
welcome any helpful suggestion to 
increase its efficiency. 

We are confident that if the bus- 
iness men of the United States join 
in the St. Louis movement, pros- 
perity will be at full tide before the 
end of the vear; that 1909 will be 
the best business year our country 
has known. 

Instead of waiting for something 
to turn up, we will turn up some- 
thing and do it quick. 

ByE. C. SIMMONS, 


Chairman of Executive Com. 








